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NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Priscilla Alden — A Suggested Antecedent. — The expression "O 
speak for thyself, John!" has such a familiar ring, that even students of 
literature, if asked to identify it, are likely to be ready with a reply. Yet, 
with all its seeming familiarity, this maidenly appeal is not so well known 
as at first one is likely to think. It is not from the popular poem, "The 
Courtship of Miles Standish." It is not .the reply of the Puritan maiden, 
"Why don't you speak for yourself, John?" 

"O speak for thyself, John!" is a quotation from an original folk-ballad, 
composed at an uncertain date, at least two hundred years before Long- 
fellow was born. The first notice we have of the ballad is that given by 
the celebrated Bishop Percy, the ballad collector. It is recorded that he 
found it in the house of a neighbor, Humphrey Pitt, of Shiffnal, in Shrop- 
shire, England, in a manuscript the leaves of which were being used by a 
maid for lighting fires. How long before being copied the ballads of this 
manuscript, which Percy dated 1650, had been circulating orally among the 
people, one must hesitate to conjecture. It is enough for us to know that 
the manuscript, containing our ballad "Will Stewart and John," from which 
comes the quotation, was first published by Bishop Percy and his nephew 
in 1794. 

It is manifestly a Scottish popular ballad, and was so accepted by Pro- 
fessor Child in his complete collection of English and Scottish popular 
ballads. The poem is built upon a story of romance and love. 

Will Stewart is sick for the love of a young maiden whom he has never 
seen, the Earl of Mar's daughter. His brother John, either from brotherly 
affection or from love of adventure, makes Will happy by agreeing to conduct 
his courtship for him. Proceeding to the castle of the Earl of Mar, John 
presents himself and asks for service. Pleased with the young man's 
appearance, the earl engages him as his daughter's chamberlain. In this 
situation, John has little difficulty in going about his particular mission. 
On the following Sunday, as the family are returning from church, he 
ventures to the maiden his proposal. 

"'O speake for thyself, John Stewart,' she saies, 
'A welcome man that thou shalt be.' " 

But John Stewart, unlike John Alden, resisted the charming appeal, 
and kept true to his trust. With such glowing words did he inform her 
of his brother's riches and honor, his beauty and love, that she concludes, — 

" ' By my faith then, John Stewart, 
I can love him hartily.' " 

After overcoming many difficulties, Will Stewart and the young lady 
elope, incur the violent displeasure of the Earl of Mar, and live in estrange- 
ment from him for a twelvemonth. Then a child is born, the parents 
agree to re-marry for form's sake, in the presence of the earl, and a complete 
reconciliation is effected, — 
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"And William Stewart is Earl of Marr, 
And his father-in-law dwells with him indeed." 

Thus ends a thoroughly human story of an ardent lover and an obdurate 
father. As usual, love finds a way. 

Is there any literary relation between John Stewart and John Alden? 
between the reply "0 speake for thyself, John Stewart," of the Earl of 
Mar's daughter, and the "Why don't you speak for yourself, John?" of 
Priscilla Mullens? It is obvious that they have much in common, — the 
two bold, brave men, loving at a distance; the two friends who agree to 
act as go-betweens and carry on the courtship; the two innocent, unspoiled 
maidens; the close identity of their replies. There is but one essential 
difference, — John Alden, while attempting to court Priscilla for the bashful 
captain, loves her himself; on the other hand, John Stewart is disinterested 
in the Earl of Mar's daughter, except in the fact that his brother loves her. 
Furthermore, Longfellow, though a lover of ballads and a frequent com- 
poser of them, fails to mention any connection between the New England 
tradition and the Scottish popular ballad. Of his poem he wrote Charles 
Sumner on July 10, 1858, "I wrote you about my new poem', "Miles 
Standish," founded on the well-known adventure of my maternal ancestor, 
John Alden. The heroine's name is Priscilla; and so you have the chief 
characters, and the chief incident before you, — taking it for granted that 
you remember the traditional anecdote (of Priscilla's reply)." 

If, however, one may conjecture about the facts underlying a tradition, 
one may venture a possible explanation. Ballads lived in oral circulation 
often for generations and generations. Particularly romantic, striking, or 
odd anecdotes, often in ballad form, were floating everywhere. These 
peculiar stories invariably attached themselves to the heroes of each com- 
munity. The popular heroes were magnetic centres to which these inci- 
dents gravitated and clung. It is certain that there were no more popular 
heroes in Colonial New England than John Alden and Miles Standish. 
Therefore the striking story of the ballad, circulating among the settlers 
fresh from the mother country, would normally have attached itself to these 
heroes. Whether the explanation accords with the facts or not, it is interest- 
ing thus to associate one of the finest bits of folk-lore with one of our most 
fascinating metrical romances. 

G. B. Franklin. 
Colby College, 

Waterville, Me. 

The John G. White Collection. — "The John G. White Collection 
of Folk-Lore, Oriental and Mediaeval Literature, and Archaeology," now 
owned by the Cleveland Public Library, comprises thirty thousand volumes 
and pamphlets, with additions at the rate of two thousand or three thousand 
pieces annually, and is available for loan to those interested, whether 
residents of Cleveland or not. The material is now in order, and a librarian 
in charge. 

In the general field of folk-lore the material is large. It includes the chief 
magazines, such as "Melusine," "Revue des Traditions Populaires," "La 
Tradition," "Ons Volksleven," "Folk-Lore," "Dania," "Archives Suisses 
des Traditions Populaires," "Archivio per le Tradizioni Poplari," "Volks- 
kunde," etc. 



